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FOREWORD 

The  Junior  Year  in  France  of  Sweet  Briar  College  was 
inaugurated  in  January,  1948,  and  continues  the  Foreign 
Study  Plan  formerly  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Sweet  Briar  College  is  proud  of  the  part  that  it  is  playing  in 
the  education  of  young  Americans  for  world  citizenship  and 
has  been  happy  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  similar 
programs  in  this  greatly  needed  field. 

Our  Junior  Year  program  has  been  a  laboratory  for  the 
development  of  a  new  kind  of  educational  experience  which, 
as  Professor  Rogers  points  out,  could  be  considerably 
expanded  in  the  direction  of  other  countries,  other  continents, 
and  other  languages.  The  young  students  who  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  in  France  under  the  Sweet  Briar  plan 
enjoy  meeting  students  of  various  nationalities  and  studying 
under  distinguished  scholars  at  the  University  of  Paris.  The 
enrichment  that  they  derive  from  this  experience  has  deep 
and  permanent  meaning  for  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  participate. 

Professor  of  Eomance  Languages  and  Literatures  at 
Harvard  University,  where  he  was  for  a  number  of  years 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Professor 
Rogers  is  particularly  well  qualified  to  write  this  report  on  the 
Junior  Year  in  France  because  of  the  combination  of  foreign 
study  and  foreign  travel,  and  the  teaching  and  administrative 
experience  he  has  had. 

Sweet  Briar  College  is  extremely  grateful  to  Dr.  Alvin  C. 
Eurich  and  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education 
which  provided  the  grant  that  made  possible  an  evaluation 
study  of  our  program.  I  wish  also  to  add  a  personal  word 
of  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Council  on  the  Junior  Year 
Abroad  and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Junior  Year  in 
France  for  their  continuing  interest  in  the  Sweet  Briar  plan 
and  in  other  junior-year-abroad  programs  as  well. 

President,  Sweet  Briar  College 
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ADVENTURE  IN  TPIE  JUNIOR  YEAR 


Traditional  education  in  the  United  States  consists  of  twelve 
years  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  followed  by  four  years  of 
college.  The  twelve  years  become  thirteen  if  kindergarten  is  added, 
fourteen  with  a  year  of  nursery  school.  The  elementary  and  secondary 
education  is  often  provided  in  two  or  three  different  school  buildings, 
usually  in  the  home  community.  The  higher  education  very  often 
takes  place  in  another  locale,  of  which  the  student  forms  a  part  for 
the  four-year  college  period. 

Although  it  involves  a  minimum  of  globe-trotting,  the  American 
pattern  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  adequate,  and,  however 
much  some  details  may  be  criticized,  the  pattern  itself  is  generally  ac- 
cepted without  question.  Nevertheless,  there  are  those  who  prefer 
that  their  formal  education  include  a  more  challenging  experience, 
a  radical  departure  from  routine,  a  year  of  supreme  adventure.  In 
them  Freya  Stark  strikes  a  responsive  chord  when  she  remarks :  ' '  There 
is  little  leisure  to  discover  what  lies  around  us,  and  so  much — presumably 
— for  what  is  beyond  ;  and  it  has  long  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  behaviour  of 
a  rather  ill-mannered  guest  on  this  planet,  to  wolf  his  earlier  courses 
and  ask  for  port  and  coffee  straightaway." 

For  students  who  wish  to  spend  an  exciting  fourth  of  their  college 
program  in  a  foreign  land  a  mechanism  exists  in  the  Junior  Year 
Abroad.  By  means  of  it  a  student  may  thrill  to  a  round- 
trip  transatlantic  ocean  voyage,  spend  an  entire  academic  year  in  a 
great  European  university,  and  take  excursions  to  other  countries 
during  vacations. 

Inevitably  it  is  a  year  of  intense  intellectual  stimulation.  In 
my  own  case  the  theater  alone  proved  an  invaluable  experience.  It 
was  the  year  1934-35.  The  University  of  Delaware's  Foreign  Study 
Group  in  Paris  was  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Joseph  E.  Bar- 
ker of  Sweet  Briar  College.  The  late  and  beloved  Mrs.  Barker,  nee 
Jeanne  Dorso  and  a  native  of  France,  was  his  Assistant.  Together 
they  made  it  possible  for  me  to  see  Lucienne  Bogaert  as  Elizabeth 
in  Mis8  Ba  at  the  Ambassadeurs,  Louis  Verneuil  in  his  own  Pile  on 
Face  with  Elvire  Popesco,  Madeleine  Lambert  in  an  adaptation  of 
As  You  Like  It  staged  by  Jacques  Copeau,  the  Pitoeffs  in  Shaw's 
Saint e  Jeanne,  Lenormand's  Le  Crepusciile  du  Theatre  in  the  Theatre 
des  Arts,  Louis  Jouvet  in.  Giraudoux's  version  of  Tessa,  and  Henry 
Bernstein's  Espoir,  as  well  as  many  of  the  more  conventional  plays. 

in 


Christmas  in  Spain  in  spite  of  the  revolution  in  the  Asturias,  mi- 
careme  stretched  to  ten  days  in  England,  Easter  enlarged  to  three 
weeks  in  Italy  (the  Fascists  had  just  commenced  their  mobilization 
against  Ethiopia),  the  excursions  within  France  —  sampling  expedi- 
tions in  Vouvray  and  chez  Piper-Heidsieck  in  Reims  as  well  as  visits 
to  chateaux  and  cathedrals  —  ,  were  all  memorable. 

The  revolutions,  wars,  assassinations,  political  demonstrations,  and 
plebiscites  of  one  year  are  replaced  in  other  years  by  equally  unfor- 
gettable events:  the  coronation  of  a  queen,  participation  in  movie- 
making with  famous  Hollywood  stars  on  location  on  the  Riviera,  giv- 
ing assistance  to  victims  of  North  Sea  inundations.  Whatever  the 
year,  the  value  of  the  experience,  to  one  who  has  participated,  is  in- 
estimable. 

The  Junior  Year  Abroad  is  a  truly  wonderful  concept,  an  ideal 
educational  device.  And  it  is  as  vital  to  these  United  States  and  to 
humanity  today  as  it  was  in  the  inter-war  period.  A  world  war  and  a 
police  action  have  come  and  gone  since  I  studied  on  the  Left  Bank. 
Educational  opportunities  have  mushroomed,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  all  over  the  world.  The  international  exchange  of  students 
as  well  as  of  other  persons  has  greatly  expanded.  The  latest  count 
reveals  some  twenty-five  junior-year-abroad  programs  in  operation. 
Foreign  language  teaching  has  greatly  improved,  and  a  trend  toward 
increased  use  of  the  spoken  language  is  discernible,  the  result  of  bitter 
lessons  of  World  War  II.  Yet  nationalism  continues  rampant  and  is 
indeed  increasing.  It  has  spread  from  Western  Europe  and  the  Amer- 
icas to  Asia  and  is  now  infecting  Africa.  The  United  States,  a  nation 
which  has  pioneered  in  so  many  valuable  educational  experiments,  is 
attempting  to  reverse  the  trend  and  is  in  fact  contributing  enormously 
to  education  for  responsible  world  citizenship  by  its  continued  en- 
couragement of  study  abroad  during  the  third  college  year. 

The  Junior  Year  Abroad  is  clearly  not  a  panacea  for  all  the 
planet's  ills,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  one  enthusiastic  alumnus,  it  makes 
a  noteworthy  contribution  toward  international  understanding  and 
global  living.  In  an  era  of  skepticism,  however,  in  an  age  of  depend- 
ence on  public-opinion  polls  and  audience-reaction  surveys,  personal 
convictions  carry  little  weight.  No  college  president  pondering  whether 
to  allow  his  juniors  to  go  abroad,  no  member  of  the  Department  of 
State's  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  debating  whether  Fulbrights 
should  be  awarded  to  alumni  of  junior-year-abroad  programs,  no 
foundation  official  concerned  with  spending  his  funds  in  the  wisest 
possible  manner,  no  recalcitrant  parent  badgered  by  an  excited  sopho- 
more, is  going  to  accept  the  convictions  of  a  single  alumnus,  however 
infectious  his  enthusiasm.  These  very  people  of  necessity  place  more 
credence  in  the  findings  of  an  objective  social  scientist  than  in  the 
utterances  of  a  subjective  humanist. 
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Thanks  to  a  felicitous  combination  of  circumstances  such  findings 
are  available.  A  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  !_Tant  to 
Sweet  Briar  College  made  possible  an  evaluation  of  its  Junior  Year 
IN  France.  Before  discussing  the  results,  however,  the  story  of  how 
a  delightful  southern  girls'  college  came  to  be  involved  in  these  far- 
reaching  and  complicated  matters  must  be  related. 


II 

HISTORY  OF  THE  'JUNIOR  YEAR  ABROAD" 

The  international  movement  of  students  is  ancient.  The  wan- 
dering scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages  not  only  contributed  to  the  spiritual 
unity  of  Western  Europe  but  reached  even  to  Andalusia.  There  they 
came  in  contact  with  Arabic  and  Jewish  learning  and  precipitated 
an  intellectual  revolution  whose  effects  are  still  felt.  Students,  and 
the  international  nature  of  learning,  have  ever  pointed  the  way  to 
true  peace,  ever  risen  above  narrow  nationalism. 

The  United  States  has  been  involved  in  reciprocal  international 
education  from  its  earliest  years.  An  example  of  the  foreign  student 
on  our  shores  is  the  Brazilian-born  Hippolyto  da  Costa,  who  arrived 
in  Philadelphia  from  Portugal  at  the  end  of  1798  to  begin  a  two-year 
investigation  of  agricultural  and  other  techniques,  especially  the  cul- 
tivation of  hemp,  potatoes,  the  sugar  maple,  and  tobacco.  Setting 
forth  in  the  opposite  direction,  Edward  Everett  and  George  Ticknor 
sailed  together  for  Europe  in  April  of  1815  on  a  study  tour  whose 
focus  was  Gottingen.*  They  were  followed  by  many  others.  The 
early  pattern  continues  to  this  day,  as  if  Europe  had  no  technical 
know-how  and  we  no  culture. 

American  study  abroad  has  tended  to  one  of  two  extremes,  either 
highly  specialized  graduate  study  often  aimed  at  winning  the  coveted 
German  Ph.  D.,  or  idle  residence  of  a  type  given  wide  publicity  by 
the  expatriates  of  the  1920 's.  A  distinguished  program  of  many 
years  standing,  the  Rhodes  Scholarships,  lies  between  these  extremes. 
Undergraduate  study  abroad  for  long  seemed  impossible  because  of 
the  nature  of  our  baccalaureate  programs.  The  normal  liberal  arts 
college  requires  four  years  of  study,  during  which  the  student  is  put 
through  a  more  or  less  prescribed  routine  that  has  taken  on  the  over- 
tones of  book-keeping.  Credit-hours  or  semester-hours  or  courses  are 
accumulated.     An  announced  number  are  required  for  promotion,  an- 

*Regiiiald    H.    Phelps,    "The    Idea    of    the    Modern    ITniversity — Gottingen    and 
America,"  The  Germanic  Eeview,  XXIX   (1954),  175-190. 
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other  total  for  the  degTee.  Students  do  not  "study  psychology";  they 
"take"  it.  Evelyn  Waugh's  The  Loved  One  has  depicted  the  pattern 
crudely  yet  expertly. 

An  American  undergraduate  is  not  free  to  roam  the  universe, 
acquire  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  earn  a  college  degree  through 
demonstration  of  his  acquirements.  He  must  needs  be  physically  pres- 
ent. The  degree  ultimately  awarded  him  is  designed  to  reflect  per- 
formance in  situ.  Being  given  such  an  educational  structure,  the 
possibility  of  foreign  study  "for  credit,"  to  use  the  consecrated  phrase, 
seemed  completely  out  of  the  question  until .  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware embarked  on  an  imaginative  scheme  in  1923, 

Delaware  College  was  founded  in  1833.  The  Women's  College 
was  established  by  the  State  of  Delaware  in  1913,  and  in  the  same 
year  Delaware  College  came  into  the  sole  possession  of  the  State.  In 
1921  the  two  were  united  to  form  the  University  of  Delaware.  Shortly 
after  the  merger  far-seeing  persons  in  the  State  encouraged  the  young 
university's  president,  Dr.  "Walter  Plullihen,  to  try  an  experiment:  spon- 
sor a  group  of  carefully  selected  American  juniors  who  would  study 
for  a  year  under  supervision  in  France,  return  to  the  United  States, 
and  receive  full  credit  from  their  home  institutions  toward  the  A.B. 
degree.  Professor  Raymond  W.  Kirkbride  had  urged  the  under- 
taking as  early  as  1919  and  served  for  four  years  as  the  first  Professor- 
in-charge.  Professor  George  E.  Brinton,  who  was  also  instrumental 
in  launching  the  novel  plan,  served  as  Professor-in-charge  for  seven 
years  and  remained  keenly  interested  throughout  the  quarter-century 
sponsorship  by  the  university  in  Newark.  From  the  time  he  joined  the 
Delaware  faculty  in  1925,  Professor  Edwin  C  Byam  was  another  strong 
supporter.  Through  the  generous  financial  support  of  the  Service  Citizens 
of  Delaware  and  subsequently  of  Mr.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  the  advantages 
of  the  plan  were  extended  to  undergraduates  in  other  American  colleges 
and  universities. 

It  should  be  emphasized  at  once  that,  because  of  the  nature  of 
American  college  education,  the  willingness  of  a  college  to  grant  credit 
toward  its  degree  for  work  done  elsewhere  was  a  magnanimous  ges- 
ture. It  was  a  gesture  which,  in  the  case  of  small  and  financially 
insecure  institutions,  could  incur  real  financial  sacrifice,  the  loss  of 
a  year's  tuition  for  each  wandering  junior.  Because  of  this  generosity, 
and  because  each  college  was  rightly  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  its 
degree,  the  juniors  who  matriculated  abroad  were  expected  to  study 
as  part  of  a  closely  supervised  group.  The  institution  sponsoring  the 
group,  in  the  present  case  the  University  of  Delaware,  was  expected 
to  maintain  the  highest  standards  and  to  assure  the  student's  Ameri- 
can college  that  a  year's  work  had  in  fact  been  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished. 


Undoubtedly  down  the  years  a  few,  possibly  many,  American  un- 
dergraduates have  studied  abroad  for  a  year  "on  their  own"  and 
been  awarded  some  credit  upon  their  return.  Any  American  college 
is  of  course  free  to  use  its  discretion  in  this  matter.  In  general,  how- 
ever, such  independent  undergraduate  study,  as  contrasted  with  in- 
dependent graduate  study,  has  not  been  viewed  with  favor.  Responsible 
parents  are  obviously  reluctant  to  grant  such  freedom  to  their  children. 
Experienced  American  educators  realize  American  undergraduates  are 
not  intellectually  prepared  to  enter  the  educational  system  of  most 
European  countries.  Selective  Service  boards  view  unsupervised  for- 
eign study  with  a  jaundiced  eye.  Lastly,  the  European,  especially  the 
British,  universities  themselves  often  answer  "no"  to  the  suggestion 
that  American  undergraduates  enter  their  portals  on  a  par  with  their 
own  nationals. 

Delaw^are  adopted  an  excellent  solution  to  the  problem  of  American 
undergraduate  study  along  the  Seine.  Its  Foreign  Study  Group  went 
to  the  University  of  Nancy,  in  later  years  to  the  Institute  of  Touraine 
in  Tours  (related  to  the  University  of  Poitiers),  for  a  preliminary 
period  of  orientation  and  language  familiarization  of  two  or  even 
three  months  duration.  The  students  then  proceeded  to  Paris  toward 
the  end  of  October  for  the  opening  of  its  university,  traditionally  the 
first  days  of  November.  They  followed  a  combination  of  regular 
University  of  Paris  courses,  special  university  courses  designed  for 
foreign  students,  and  special  Delaware  courses. 

The  Delaware  plan  proved  a  resounding  success,  although  ad- 
mittedly on  a  numerically  small  scale.  The  appendix  gives  details  on 
the  composition  of  the  groups  year  by  year.  The  French  program  con- 
tinued in  operation  until  World  War  II.  Immediately  after  the  war 
it  resumed,  but  in  view  of  the  pressing  problems  Avhich  beset  Paris  at  that 
time,  the  Delaw^are  groups  went  instead  to  Geneva. 

In  the  meantime  other  institutions  adopted  the  pattern  established 
by  the  University  of  Delaware.  In  1925-26  Smith  College  sent  its 
first  group  to  Paris.  The  Smith  plan  is  designed  primarily  for  Smith 
College  undergraduates,  traditionally  female.  It  does,  however,  admit 
some  juniors  from  other  colleges.  Its  French  program  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  at  present  a  Smith  Spanish  program  is  operating  in 
Madrid,  an  Italian  program  in  Florence,  and  a  French-speaking  in- 
ternational relations  program  in  Geneva.  Some  of  the  Smith  groups 
occasionally  admit  males. 

Rosary  College,  a  Catholic  institution  operated  by  the  Dominican 
Sisters  in  River  Forest,  Illinois,  very  early  recognized  the  advantages 
of  the  junior-year-abroad  plan  for  its  students,  and  for  other  young 
ladies  who  cared  to  apply.  For  many  years  it  has  sponsored  a  program 
in  Fribourg  in  French-speaking  Switzerland,  a  traditional  center  of 
Dominican  learning  and  culture. 


In  the  early  1930 's  the  University  of  Delaware  decided  in  favor 
of  balancing  its  French  program  with  one  in  Germany.  Subsidies  by 
Messrs.  H.  Fletcher  Brown  and  H.  F.  dn  Pont  of  Wilmington,  and 
J.  Pilling  Wright,  made  possible  the  establishment  of  a  Junior  Year 
in  Germany.  The  first  group,  composed  of  twenty-one  students  from 
fourteen  colleges  and  universities,  studied  at  the  University  of  Munich 
in  1932-33.  With  an  occasional  interruption  due  to  political  conditions, 
the  German  program  continued  to  function  until  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II,  although  the  University  of  Delaware  withdrew  its  sponsor- 
ship in  1934.  In  1953  Wayne  State  University  in  Detroit  sponsored 
the  reopening  of  the  Junior  Year  in  Munich. 

Delaware's  French-speaking  groups  went  to  Geneva  in  1946-47 
and  again  in  1947-48.  During  the  latter  academic  year,  the  second  of 
President  William  Samuel  Carlson's  administration,  the  University  of 
Delaware  decided  to  terminate  its  sponsorship  for  a  variety  of  ad- 
ministrative reasons.  The  decision,  announced  on  December  11,  1947, 
galvanized  Professor  Barker  to  action.  On  Sweet  Briar's  faculty  since 
1930,  the  Professor-in-charge  of  the  1934-35  Delaware  group  in  Paris 
went  at  once  to  the  president  of  his  college  with  a  proposal. 

Miss  Martha  B.  Lucas  had  been  inaugurated  fourth  president  of 
the  forty-year-old  Sweet  Briar  College  on  November  1,  1946.  The 
holder  of  the  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  London,  President  Lucas 
was  internationally-minded,  as  her  inaugural  address  emphatically  dis- 
closed. It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  she  should  answer  Professor 
Barker  in  the  affirmative  and  accept  responsibility  for  the  future  of 
the  French  junior  year  plan.  President  Pannell,  who  succeeded  Miss 
Lucas  in  1950,  and  herself  a  D.  Phil,  from  Oxford,  has  remained  stead- 
fastly true  to  the  new  commitment. 

The  pattern  of  Sweet  Briar's  Junior  Year  in  France  is  essentially 
that  of  the  Delaware  plan,  with  certain  inevitable  changes  deriving 
from  the  new  world  in  which  we  live.  The  JYF,  as  it  is  affectionately 
known,  is  directed  from  Sweet  Briar.  Its  first  Director,  Professor 
Barker,  retired  in  1957.  The  new  Director  is  Professor  Kobert  John 
Matthew,  formerly  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Each  year  a 
professor  of  French  from  an  American  college  or  university 
is  in  charge  of  the  group  in  France,  assisted  by  an  American  woman 
professor  or  college  administrator.  Professor  Matthew  led  the  group 
in  1952-53.  In  other  years  since  Sweet  Briar's  sponsorship  professors 
from  such  institutions  as  Cornell,  Northwestern,  and  Yale  have  been 
in  charge.  In  this  respect  the  Sweet  Briar  pattern  differs  from  that 
of  the  University  of  Delaware.  Under  the  latter 's  patronage  the  Pro- 
fessor-in-charge and  even  the  Assistant  tended  to  remain  in  Paris  for 
several  years. 

The  Director  is  assisted  in  this  country  by  an  advisory  committee 
of  representatives  of  the  institutions  consistently  sending  large  numbers 


of  students  to  the  JYF:  Yale,  Mount  Holyoke,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Cor- 
nell, Bryn  Mawr,  Harvard-Kadeliffe,  and  several  others.  The  institu- 
tions mentioned  by  name  are  those  which  have  had  the  largest  num- 
bers of  students  during  the  period  1948-49  to  1957-58.  They  are  listed 
in  order,  Yale  having  had  by  far  the  greatest  number  and  having  fur- 
nished, incidentally,  two  Professors-in-charge.  The  chairman  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  is  Donald  J.  Shank,  Executive  Vice  President  of 
the  Institute  of  International  Education. 

The  Professor-in-charge  in  Paris  is  likewise  served  by  an  enthus- 
iastic French  advisory  committee  presided  over  by  M,  Jean  Sarrailh, 
Eector  of  the  University  of  Paris.  From  a  five-year  association  with 
M.  Sarrailh  on  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Universities,  over  which  he  also  presided,  I  can  bear  witness 
to  his  interest  in  and  affection  for  the  students  in  the  American  junior- 
year  groups. 

The  JYF  students  continue  to  spend  their  preliminary  period  in 
Tours  and  in  both  Tours  and  Paris  reside  individually  or  in  pairs  with 
French  families,  an  accepted  principle  of  the  Delaware-Sweet  Briar 
plan.  A  major  difference  between  the  pre-war  and  post-war  patterns  con- 
cerns the  composition  of  the  groups  themselves.  Before  the  war  the  stu- 
dents were  primarily  French  majors.  "Although  of  value  to  students  of 
history,  economics,  political  science,  philosophy,  or  English,"  the  Dela- 
ware catalogue  repeated  annually,  "the  Plan  is  designed  primarily  for 
those  who  are  especially  interested  in  France  or  Germany,  and  the  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  civilization  of  one  of  those  countries."  Since 
World  War  II,  the  French  groups  have  greatly  increased  in  size — they 
are  held  to  a  limit  of  about  eighty-five  or  ninety — and  include  nearly  a 
majority,  or  even  more,  Avho  major  in  other  subjects  than  French.  Some 
of  their  students  are  natural  science  majors,  an  eventuality  considered 
unthinkable  prior  to  the  war.  Moreover,  a  few  of  the  students  now  study, 
in  French,  subjects  that  have  little  to  do  with  France :  Egyptology,  for 
example,  or  Slavic  history  and  civilization. 

In  this  age  of  increasing  educational  opportunities  as  well  as  of 
ever  greater  international  awareness,  growing  numbers  of  American 
students  seem  desirous  of  spending  one  of  their  undergraduate  years 
in  a  foreign  university  without  loss  of  time  or  academic  credit,  and  at 
very  little  extra  cost.  Indeed,  the  precedent  set  by  Delaware-Sweet 
Briar,  Smith,  Rosary,  Delaware-Wayne,  and  one  or  two  other  pre-war 
programs  has  prompted  the  creation  of  many  additional  junior-year- 
abroad  programs  in  the  post-war  years.  Recognizing  the  signs  of  the 
times,  the  Institute  of  International  Education  as  early  as  1945  organ- 
ized a  Council  on  the  Junior  Year  Abroad,  a  post-war  version  of  an 
earlier  Committee  on  the  Junior  Year  Abroad  named  in  1927.  In  reality 
a  mechanism  for  the  gathering  and  exchange  of  information,  the  Council 
is  composed  of  three  types  of  persons:  representatives  of  colleges  or 


universities  operating  junior-year-abroad  programs  (e.g.,  Smith,  George- 
town, and  Fordham),  representatives  of  colleges  or  universities  which 
permit  their  students  to  study  abroad  in  one  of  the  programs  {e.g.,  Har- 
vard, Yale,  and  Princeton),  and  former  Professors-in-charge  and  Assis- 
tants {e.g.,  Professor  William  C.  Holbrook  of  Northwestern  University). 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Council,  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  recently  conducted  a  survey  of  the  various  college  programs. 
Soon  to  appear  in  published  form,  it  reveals  that  the  pattern  of  group 
study  abroad*  during  the  junior  year  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  means 
whereby  the  American  undergraduate  may  study  abroad  and  receive 
credit  toward  his  bachelor's  degree.  Many  colleges  allow  undergraduates 
to  go  abroad  on  their  own,  for  a  year,  or  semester,  or  even  a  summer, 
and  coUect  credit  (although  not  so  Harvard  or  Yale,  nor  Amherst  or 
the  University  of  California,  the  report  specifically  states).  Some  colleges 
apparently  even  give  credit  for  participation  in  so-called  study-travel 
tours.  Moreover,  a  surprising  number  of  American  colleges,  some  fifteen, 
have  self-contained  junior-year-abroad  programs  of  their  own,  small 
groups  of  undergraduates  supervised  by  one  of  their  professors.  The 
most  exciting  news  in  the  report  concerns  Lincoln  University's  plan 
for  a  regular  junior-year  program  in  underdeveloped  countries.  In 
1956-57  this  Pennsylvania  institution  had  one  undergraduate  in  Ghana. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education's  report  paints  a  con- 
fusing picture  that  no  doubt  faithfully  reflects  the  diversity  of  American 
higher  education.  Of  greatest  interest  in  connection  with  the  present 
historical  summary  are  the  ten  junior-year-abroad  programs  which  the 
report  shows  admit  students  from  various  colleges  or  universities,  the 
intercollegiate  programs.  In  1956-57  at  least  five  hundred  students  par- 
ticipated in  them.  One  of  these  programs  is  a  sis-month  arrangement, 
summer  and  fall  term  abroad  only.  Another  involves  the  second  semester 
of  the  sophomore  year  and  the  first  of  the  junior  year  in  France,  with 
no  previous  knowledge  of  French  required. 

The  heir  of  the  pioneer  in  group  study  abroad  in  the  junior  year, 
Sweet  Briar  College  decided  in  1954  that  a  broad  yet  close  look  at  its 
own  program  might  be  in  order.  President  Pannell  and  Professor  Barker 
wished  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  impact  of  the  program  on  the 
participants  themselves,  on  the  French  with  whom  they  came  in  con- 
tact, and  on  their  fellow-students  and  teachers  in  the  senior  year.  Pro- 
fessor Barker  expressed  the  purpose  more  broadly  when  he  described 
the  evaluation  as  an  effort  to  reveal  the  extent  to  which  the  students 
who  participated  in  the  program  have  gained  increased  intellectual 
maturity,  greater  social  maturity,  and  more  active  international  under- 
standing. 


*Gr(mp  Study  Abroad  is  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Institute  in  January,  1957. 
On  its  opening  pages  it  lists  the  eight  regular  junior-year  programs  in  operation 
at  that  time.  The  new  report,  to  be  published  in  July,  1958,  will  be  entitled  Foreign 
Study  for  U.  S.  Undergraduates :  A  Survey  of  College  Programs  and  Policies. 
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Ill 

A  CLOSE  LOOK  AT  THE 
DELAWARE-SWEET  BRIAR  PROGRAM 


The  evaluation  was  effected  by  Dr.  C.  Robert  Pace  of  Syracuse 
University.  Chairman  of  Syracuse's  Department  of  Psycholo<:ry  and 
Director  of  its  Psycholo^cal  Research  Center,  Dr.  Pace  had  had  a 
wide  variety  of  experiences,  including  service  with  the  Xavy  Depart- 
ment. A  Minnesota  Ph.  D.,  he  had  an  additional  advantai?e:  he  knew 
not  a  thing  about  the  Junior  Year  Abroad.    In  fine,  he  was  ob.jective. 

A  first  report  was  dated  January,  1957 ;  a  final  report  will  be  pub- 
lished shortly  by  the  Syracuse  University  Press.  All  information  in 
the  present  chapter,  with  the  exception  of  a  minimum  of  explanatory 
and  editorial  comment,  is  based  on  the  preliminary  version.  In  .some 
instances  the  very  wording  of  the  report  is  in  fact  shamelessly  plagiarized. 
For  additional  details,  precise  statistics,  and  discussion  of  method,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  forthcoming  publication. 

The  evaluation  was  effected  in  two  completely  separate  parts.  The 
one  consisted  of  an  ingenious  questionnaire  devised  to  discover  attitudes 
and  impacts  and  filled  in  by  Delaware-Sweet  Briar  alumni,  the  other 
of  a  series  of  interviews  with  families  and  teachers  in  France. 


The   Questionnaire 

Some  fifteen  hundred  persons  from  nearly  one  hundred  different 
American  colleges  and  universities  were  alumni  of  the  Delaware-Sweet 
Briar  Junior  Year  in  France  at  the  time  the  questionnaire  was 
drafted.  The  addresses  of  two-thirds  were  located.  A  thousand  ques- 
tionnaires were  accordingly  sent  out.  Half  w^ere  answered  and  returned. 
The  answers  probably  portray  accurately  the  group  as  a  whole. 

Of  the  five  hundred  JYF  alumni  who  replied,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  had  been  in  post-war  groups.  These  were  the  persons  in  whom 
Sweet  Briar  naturally  had  the  greatest  interest.  (The  Delaware  alumni 
satisfy  only  the  historian.)  In  order  to  evaluate  significantly  these  one 
hundred  and  fifty  replies.  Dr.  Pace  needed  some  basis  of  comparison, 
a  "base  line."  He  therefore  worked  out  a  device  whereby  he  also  re- 
ceived one  hundred  and  fifty  completed  questionnaires  from  post-war 
students  who  graduated  during  the  years  1950-54  from  among  the 
colleges  which  had  sent  the  largest  numbers  of  students  to  the  JYF 
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since  the  war,  persons  who  were  comparable  in  every  way  with  the 
post-war  JYF  group  except  that  they  had  not  spent  their  junior  year 
abroad.     These  persons  formed  the  "Control  group," 

The  individuals  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  thus  fell  into 
three  distinct  groups,  with  exact  numbers  as  follows : 

Delaware  alumni  of  the  pre-war  years  ....  302 

Sweet  Briar  alumni  of  the  post-war  years  (but 
not  the  few  alumni  of  the  Delaware-Geneva 
group    of   the   immediate   post-war   years)     144 

Control     group 145 

Dr.  Pace  describes  his  Control  group  as  a  good  one ;  in  other  words, 
its  members  are  indeed  similar  to  the  Sweet  Briar  alumni.  In  both 
groups  one  third  are  men,  one  half  are  married,  and  one  half  went 
on  to  studies  beyond  college.  Both  groups  are  alike  in  economic  status 
and  in  the  size  of  the  community  where  they  live  and  work.  There  is 
one  major  difference  between  them :  only  nine  per  cent  of  the  members 
of  the  Control  group  were  language  majors  in  college,  compared  with 
fifty-four  per  cent  in  the  Sweet  Briar  group.  Curiously  enough,  and 
rather  unexpectedly,  members  of  the  Control  group  have  traveled 
extensively  outside  the  United  States:  nearly  half  have  been  to  five  or 
more  other  countries  and  nearly  half  have  been  outside  the  United  States 
three  or  more  times.  For  the  Sweet  Briar  group,  of  course,  nearly  all 
have  been  to  five  or  more  countries,  and  sixty  per  cent  have  been  outside 
the  United  States  three  or  more  times. 

The  Delaware  alumni  are  older,  more  experienced,  more  mature, 
and  have  traveled  and  even  studied  abroad  more  frequently  since  the 
junior  year  than  the  Sweet  Briar  alumni.  Only  one  quarter  are  men. 
Eighty-five  per  cent  are  married,  and  about  two-thirds  studied  beyond 
the  bachelor's  degree.  Nearly  four-fifths  were  language  majors  as  under- 
graduates, a  decided  difference  from  the  Sweet  Briar  group. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  may  best  be  presented  in  four 
sections,  corresponding  to  subdivisions  within  the  questionnaire.  The 
first  (A)  concerns  the  replies  to  a  series  of  queries  involving  activities, 
attitudes,  and  knowledge,  questions  designed  to  reveal  the  extent  to 
which  the  respondents  may  be  said  to  be  internationally-minded.  The 
second  (B)  discusses  the  brief  essays  written  in  reply  to  the  following 
general  question:  "What  would  you  expect  them  [the  students]  to 
learn  from  this  experience,  beyond  what  they  would  learn  by  staying 
home  in  an  American  college?"  The  third  (C)  reports  the  replies  to 
a  series  of  questions  on  different  kinds  of  arrangements  for  foreign 
study,  for  example  the  desirability  of  having  the  Americans  in  any 
one  year's  group  live  together  in  Paris  as  compared  with  living  sep- 
arately,  each  ^vith  a  different  French  family.     The  fourth  and  last 


section  (D)  discusses  the  replies  to  questions  on  problems  of  readjust- 
ment in  the  senior  year  and  on  subsequent  careers ;  by  their  very  nature 
these  questions  were  intended  for  the  Delaware-Sweet  Briar  alumni  only, 
and  not  the  Control  group. 

A.   Activities,  Attitudes,  and  Knowledge 

Risking  disagreement  on  the  part  of  readers  not  familiar  with  the 
techniques  he  commands,  Dr.  Pace  asked  seven  series  of  questions — 
numbered  1  through  7  below — which  if  answered  one  way  he  con- 
sidered satisfactorily  answered,  if  answered  another  way  he  deemed 
unsatisfactorily  answered.  He  accepted  as  a  working  hypothesis  the 
basic  premise  of  the  Junior  Year  in  France,  namely,  that  having 
internationally-minded  Americans  in  this  day  and  age  is  a  good  and 
necessary  thing.  This  is  Sweet  Briar's  philosophy.  President  Lucas's, 
President  Pannell's,  Professor  Barker's,  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education's,  and  my  own,  and  we  are  none  the  less  American 
for  it.  In  each  of  the  first  six  series  there  were  nine  specific  questions. 

1.  "Political"  Activities 

These  questions  aimed  at  learning  whether  the  respondent  actually 
did  anything  that  may  be  considered  international.  For  example,  did 
he  read  magazine  articles  or  listen  to  radio  or  television  programs  about 
international  relations?  Did  he  write  to  a  magazine  or  government  offi- 
cial in  behalf  of  some  legislation  related  to  international  relations? 

The  answers  reveal  unequivocally  that  the  Delaware  and  Sweet 
Briar  groups  are  more  active  participants  in  the  sort  of  activities  men- 
tioned in  the  questions  than  are  college  graduates  who  did  not  have 
the  experience  of  a  junior  year  abroad,  in  other  words,  than  the  Control 
group.  Moreover,  the  Delaware  alumni  are  more  active  than  the  Sweet 
Briar  alumni. 

2.  "Cultural"  Activities 

The  second  series  of  questions  dealt  more  explicitly  with  interests 
in  language  and  culture.  Did  the  respondent  eat  in  a  restaurant  featur- 
ing foreign  food?    Did  he  entertain  a  visitor  from  another  country? 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  replies  is  that  the  Sweet  Briar 
group  participate  to  a  significantly  greater  degree  than  the  Control 
group  in  every  one  of  the  nine  activities  listed.  In  general,  participa- 
tion by  the  Delaware  alumni  falls  between  the  other  two  groups. 

3.     Attitude  Toward  International  Exchange  Policies 

Do  you  agree  with  the  policy  of  sending  United  States  technicians 
to  underdeveloped  countries  to  help  increase  their  productivity?  Do 
you  agree  with  the  policy  of  enlarging  United  States  immigration  quotas  ? 


The  replies  to  questions  of  this  type  reveal  little  difference  among 
the  three  groups.  All  three  show  themselves  to  be  internationally- 
minded.  The  only  major  differences  concern  the  immigration  quotas 
and  the  matter  of  allowing  ex-Communists  and  ex-Nazis  to  enter  the 
United  States.  On  these  two  points  the  Sweet  Briar  alumni  are  more 
internationally-minded  —  some  would  say  ' '  less  conservative ' '  —  than 
either  the  Delaware  or  Control  groups.  As  for  the  ex-Communists  and 
ex-Nazis  the  Delaware  group  are  even  more  conservative  than  the  Con- 
trol group. 

4.     Attitude  Toward  the  United  Nations 

The  questions  in  this  series  ranged  from  agreement  simply  about 
joining  the  United  Nations  all  the  way  to  agreement  with  the  policy 
of  strengthening  the  United  Nations  to  make  it  a  world  government  with 
powers  to  enforce  decisions  on  all  members,  including  the  United 
States. 

On  the  whole  the  Delaware  alumni  are  the  most  "conservative" 
and  the  Sweet  Briar  alumni  the  most  "liberal,"  if  one  may  use  such 
terms.  In  only  one  respect  are  both  the  JYF  groups  clearly  more  in- 
ternationally-minded than  the  Control  group ;  it  concerns  the  policy 
of  giving  a  major  South  American  country,  such  as  Argentina  or  Bra- 
zil, a  permanent  place  on  the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 

5.     Attitude  Toward  United  States  Foreign  Policy 
Do  you  agree  with  the  policy  of  supporting  such  activities  as  Voice 
of  America,  Freedom  Train,  or  Radio  Free  Europe  ?   Do  you  agree  with 
the  policy  of  building  up  American  self-sufficiency  to  a  point  where  we 
will  be  independent  of  all  foreign  entanglements? 

On  all  nine  questions  the  Delaware  alumni  score  lowest,  that  is, 
are  least  internationally-minded.  Although  the  difference  between  the 
Sweet  Briar  and  Control  groups  is  not  statistically  significant,  the  re- 
plies do  reveal  that  the  former  are  in  general  slightly  more  internation- 
ally-minded than  the  latter. 

6.  Social  Tolerance 
The  nine  questions  in  this  series  were  phrased  so  as  to  reveal  tol- 
erance of  diversity.  For  example,  do  you  work  closely  in  your  place 
of  business  with  someone  whose  race  or  religion  is  basically  different 
from  your  own?  Or,  do  you  approve  having  someone  of  another  race 
marry  into  your  family? 

The  replies  show  no  significant  differences  among  the  groups  except 
on  the  matter  of  inter-religious  and  inter-racial  marriage.  Here  the 
Sweet  Briar  group  prove  more  tolerant  than  either  the  Delaware  or 
Control  groups. 

7.     Knowledge 

The  last  series  of  questions  was  designed  to  disclose  knowledge  and 
interest  concerning  the  culture  of  other  countries.     Seven  broad  fields 
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of  human  endeavor  were  listed  {e.g.,  j)hilo,sophy  and  theoloj^)  and, 
opposite  each,  four  spaces,  for  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  "Any  other  countries."  The  respondent  was  asked  to  write  the 
names  of  people  considered  to  have  made  the  most  significant  contribu- 
tions to  each  field  in  each  country  during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years. 

Twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  Delaware  group,  fourteen  per  cent 
of  the  Sweet  Briar  group,  and  six  per  cent  of  the  Control  group  chose 
not  to  reply  to  this  problem.  In  determining  the  results,  Dr.  Pace  de- 
cided to  eliminate  completely  the  "no  answer"  cases. 

The  replies  reflect  not  only  a  greater  general  acquaintance  with 
contemporary  cultural  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  two  JYF  groups, 
but  also  their  acquaintance  with  a  greater  number  of  fields  of  human 
endeavor  and,  what  is  more  relevant  to  our  present  purpose,  a  broader 
appreciation  of  contributions  which  have  come  from  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  United  States. 

Having  proceeded  to  this  point,  Dr.  Pace  wondered  whether  the 
differences  between  the  Sweet  Briar  and  Control  groups  could  possibly 
be  attributable  to  factors  other  than  the  experience  in  France  during 
the  junior  year.  He  regrouped  his  Sweet  Briar  respondents  into 
French  versus  non-French  majors  and  found  no  differences  of  a  sig- 
nificant level  which  indicated  any  advantage  for  the  French  majors. 
He  then  regrouped  both  the  Sweet  Briar  and  Control  respondents  ac- 
cording to  sex  and  found  that  men  and  women  were  alike  in  their  replies 
to  most  of  the  questions. 

Remembering  the  high  incidence  of  travel  abroad  among  the  Con- 
trol group  members.  Dr.  Pace  siispected  that  foreign  travel  by  itself, 
rather  than  the  special  kind  of  experience  represented  by  the  Junior 
Year  in  France,  could  account  for  many  of  the  differences  between  the 
Sweet  Briar  and  Control  groups.  He  therefore  regrouped  the  respond- 
ents in  these  two  groups  yet  again,  this  time  according  to  extent  of  foreign 
travel,  irrespective  of  participation  in  the  JYF.  He  found  that  in 
general  the  high  travel  group  performed  no  better  than  the  low  travel 
group.  In  other  words,  travel  in  itself  is  not  related  to  the  attainment 
of  higher  performance  on  most  of  the  objectives  represented  by  the 
seven  series  of  questions.  The  special  type  of  experience  represented 
by  the  JYF  is,  by  way  of  contrast,  related  to  signifieanth*  higher  per- 
formance in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 

B.   Value  of  the  Junior-Year-in-France  Experience 

Analysis  of  the  replies  to  the  general  question  contained  in  the 
questionnaire  discloses  five  types  of  values. 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  were  the  cultural  values.  Those 
who  had  the  JYF  experience  were  more  likely  than  those  who  did 
not  have  it  to  cite  the  values  of  seeing  American  culture  in  perspective 


and  of  a  heightened  appreciation  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the 
Delaware  and  Sweet  Briar  alumni  were  more  prone  to  mention  the 
sense  of  cultural  continuity  and  heritage  which  can  grow  out  of  the 
experience. 

The  next  most  frequently  mentioned  w^ere  the  interpersonal  values, 
that  is,  heightened  awareness  of  similarities  and  differences,  tolerance 
of  others,  and  the  like.  These  were  referred  to  by  the  JYF  alumni  to 
a  greater  extent  than  by  the  Control  group. 

Personal  values  were  mentioned  much  more  frequently  by  the 
Delaware  and  Sweet  Briar  alumni  than  by  the  Control  group.  Eleven 
per  cent  of  the  comments  made  by  the  JYF  alumni  and  classified  under 
this  heading  expressed  sheer  enjoyment  and  adventure,  values  unmen- 
tioned  by  members  of  the  Control  group. 

Whereas  one  third  of  the  Control  group  suggested  probable  educa- 
tional-vocational values,  a  full  half  of  the  JYF  alumni  mentioned  them. 
All  three  groups  were  similar  in  their  expectancy  of  improved  language 
skills  and  study  methods.  The  values  of  continuing  interests  and  of 
vocational  or  career  influences,  on  the  other  hand,  were  much  more 
commonly  expressed  by  the  Delaware  and  Sweet  Briar  groups. 

Lastly,  political-international  values  were  mentioned  more  frequently 
by  the  Sweet  Briar  alumni  than  by  either  of  the  other  groups.  These 
values  included  better  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  United  States 
and  of  other  countries  in  world  affairs,  better  understanding  of  alter- 
native political  beliefs  and  attitudes,  greater  loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  political  criticism  of  the  United  States,  and  a  more  direct  sense 
of  personal  political  responsibility.  Dr.  Pace  here  perspieaciously  re- 
marks that  the  orientation  of  the  younger  JYF  groups  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  pre-war  groups! 

Among  comments  of  Sweet  Briar  alumni  quoted  verhatim  in  the 
Pace  report,  I  nominate  the  following  two  for  top  honors: 

That  there  is  a  basis  for  communication  and  understanding  be- 
tween all  human  beings,  regardless  of  nationality  or  race  or  religion, 
if  one  makes  a  sincere  attempt  to  go  beyond  superficial  appearances; 
that  one  way  of  achieving  this  understanding  is  to  try  as  much  as 
possible  to  fit  into  the  coimtry  in  which  one  is  living — not  to  judge  it 
by  the  standards  and  conditions  of  another  country  .  .  , 

I  would  expect  them  to  learn  to  know  another  country's  mores,  cul- 
ture, problems  and  attributes,  and  in  so  doing,  to  develop  a  curiosity 
about  all  countries.  I  would  expect  them  to  learn  to  look  at  the  United 
States  and  themselves  objectively,  as  an  outsider,  and  thus  become  more 
qualified  to  evaluate  and  appreciate  their  own  country  as  well  as  the 
viewpoints  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

The  following  Delaware  comment  is  in  my  opinion  outstanding: 

How  small  the  world  is  but  how  alike  are  its  people.  To  know  and 
understand  the  people  of  other  countries.  To  judge  other  countries  on 
the  basis  of  human  relations  weighed  by  a  closer  knowledge  of  the 
environment  and  background  of  their  peoples. 
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C.  Recommended  Arrangements  for  Foreign  Study 

The  alumni  of  the  JYF  agree  overwhelmingly  that  American  stu- 
dents should  live  with  French  families.  The  Sweet  Briar  group  feel 
even  more  strongly  than  the  Delaware  group  that  this  should  be  an 
individual  arrangement.  The  Control  group,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
to  favor  the  idea  of  having  two  or  three  students  live  together  with  a 
French  family. 

The  vast  majority  of  all  three  groups  believe  that  study  abroad 
is,  or  would  be,  a  good  thing.  Among  the  Control  group  there  is  a 
small  majority  preference  for  a  graduate  year  over  the  junior  year. 
The  Delaware  and  Sweet  Briar  alumni,  however,  feel  the  junior  year 
is  best. 

As  for  spending  most  of  one's  time  with  people  who  do  not  speak 
English,  four-fifths  of  the  Delaware  and  Sweet  Briar  groups  feel  certain 
this  is  best.  Among  the  members  of  the  Control  group,  however,  there 
is  some  reluctance  to  accept  this  as  the  best  arrangement. 

Historically,  the  Delaware  students  when  in  Paris  took  more  courses 
that  were  either  specially  designed  by  the  program  for  them  or  were 
designed  by  the  University  of  Paris  for  foreigners  in  general  than  do 
the  Sweet  Briar  students.  In  my  day  the  famed  ' '  Cours  de  Civilisation 
francaise"  were  excellent.  I  found  that  a  combination  of  them,  one 
highly  specialized  advanced  course  each  term  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters, 
and  the  Delaware  group's  superb  theater-background  course — a  tradition 
that  still  obtains — was  most  rcM^arding.  With  the  flood  of  heterogeneous 
students  in  Paris  after  the  war,  including  the  American  G.I.'s,  and  the 
increasing  proportion  of  non-French  majors  in  the  successive  Sweet 
Briar  yearly  groups,  the  pattern  of  study  in  Paris  has  changed  in  the 
direction  of  having  far  more  American  juniors  take  a  wide  variety  of 
courses  offered  by  many  different  French  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing within  the  Paris  area:  Faculty  of  Letters,  of  course,  and  also 
Faculty  of  Sciences,  Institute  of  Political  Studies,  School  of  the 
Louvre,  Catholic  Institute,  and  others.  The  answers  to  the  queries  on 
course  arrangements  reflect  the  experience  of  the  alumni,  the  Delaware 
and  Sweet  Briar  groups  favoring  what  their  own  experience  has  been. 
In  general  the  Control  group  tend  to  think  along  the  lines  of  the 
Sweet  Briar  group. 

The  majority  of  the  respondents  in  all  three  groups  regard  hav- 
ing an  independent  year  of  study  unattached  to  any  group  or  program 
as  a  good  arrangement.  Nevertheless,  the  JYF  alumni  prefer  being 
part  of  a  group.  This  preference  is  much  more  pronounced  among 
the  Delaware  alumni  than  among  the  Sweet  Briar  alumni. 
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D.  Readjustment  and  Subsequent  Careers 

Both  the  Delaware  and  Sweet  Briar  groups  readily  admitted  to 
some  problems  of  readjustment  during  their  senior  year.  The  Sweet 
Briar  alumni  seemed  to  recall  more  difficulties  than  the  older  group. 
The  problems,  which  concerned  personal  values  and  perspectives,  read- 
justment to  past  social  relationships,  and  readjustment  to  the  American 
academic  scene,  were  as  a  whole  not  serious,  however.  The  nature  of 
one  of  the  problems  is  best  illustrated  by  a  Sweet  Briar  student's  blunt 
statement  that  the  work  of  the  senior  year  seemed  asinine.  Dr.  Pace 
drew  the  following  shrewd  and  significant  conclusion : 

In  a  way,  the  fact  that  there  were  some  important  readjustment 
problems,  especially  among  the  Sweet  Briar  post-war  group,  points 
indirectly  to  the  strong  impact  which  the  Junior  Year  in  France  un- 
doubtedly had  upon  many  of  the  students.  It  suggests  that  many  of 
them  reaUy  became  absorbed  in  the  French  culture. 

Dr.  Pace  is,  I  believe,  entirely  correct.  The  Junior  Year  Abroad 
adds  a  new  dimension  to  the  student's  intellectual  and  social  life.  It 
converts  the  American  sophomore  into  a  sophisticated  young  adult  by 
giving  him  experience  in  international  society.  From  it  the  student 
gains  far  more  in  general  maturity  than  what  his  college  in  the  United 
States  can  ordinarily  be  expected  to  provide. 

Although  agreeing  that  they  would  not  exchange  the  JYF  ex- 
perience for  the  junior  year  in  their  own  college,  a  small  minority 
recognized  certain  advantages  in  the  latter,  specifically,  continuity  in 
friendships  and  social  relations,  better  opportunity  for  leadership  and 
extracurricular  activities,  and  greater  continuity  in  the  college  pro- 
gram. Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  younger  Sweet  Briar  group  cited  as  a 
possible  advantage  the  fact  that  courses  in  the  United  States  are  better 
suited  to  their  needs. 

The  impact  of  the  JYF  upon  subsequent  careers  was  clearly  tre- 
mendous. It  was  greatest  in  the  area  of  cultural  interests,  next  greatest 
in  that  of  political  interests  and  attitudes.  The  various  influences  re- 
ported by  the  respondents  appear  to  be  greater  and  more  pervasive 
among  the  Sweet  Briar  alumni  than  among  the  Delaware  alumni. 


The  Interviews  in  France 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  evaluation  of  the  Delaware-Sweet  Briar 
Junior  Year  in  France,  interviews  carefully  planned  by  Mrs.  Barker 
were  conducted  in  France  by  Professor  Dorothy  Dennis  of  Wellesley 
College.  These  interviews  involved  members  of  eight  families  in  Tours 
and  twenty-four  in  Paris  with  whom  JYF  students  had  lived,  and  also 
eight  teachers  in  Tours  and  eight  in  Paris  under  whom  they  had 
studied. 


The  families  were  most  impressed  by  the  friendliness  of  their 
American  ^ests,  and  by  their  disorderliness !  Two  of  the  Tours  fam- 
ilies and  seven  in  Paris  had  had  American  students  before  World  War 
II  as  well  as  after.  Although  the  differences  between  the  groups,  in 
their  opinion,  were  not  marked,  the  general  impression  they  gave  is 
that  the  Sweet  Briar  group  seemed  somewhat  more  independent  and 
better  informed. 

The  American  students  seemed  at  least  as  well  informed  about 
America  as  young  French  people  are  about  France.  Moreover,  they 
made  definite,  serious,  and  sincere  efforts  to  understand  problems  in 
France  and  in  Europe.  There  seemed  to  be  no  serious  doubt  but  that 
the  year  improves  the  relationships  and  makes  for  better  understanding 
between  the  two  countries.  As  one  French  gentleman  noted,  however, 
"It  would  complete  the  effort  if  our  students  could  be  received  in 
American  families." 

The  relationship  between  the  JYF  student  and  his  French  fam- 
ilies continued  to  be  cordial  long  after  he  departed.  He  corresponded 
with  them  for  years  on  a  frequent  basis.  Most  typically  the  American 
alumni  write  from  two  to  four  times  a  year ;  many  send  parcels  and 
almost  all  write  regularly  at  Christmas.  I  recall  a  most  pleasant  visit 
with  my  Parisian  landlady  just  before  Christmas  of  1950,  fifteen  and 
one-half  years  after  I  bade  her  adieu. 

The  interviews  with  the  teachers  reinforce  the  above  generalizations. 
On  the  strictly  academic  side,  although  most  said  the  students  were  well 
prepared  in  the  French  language,  some  noted  that  some  of  the  students' 
translations  tended  to  be  impressionistic  and  to  lack  the  elegance  of 
a  finished  product.  With  respect  to  composition,  the  chief  weakness 
was  identified  as  a  lack  of  vigor  in  the  construction  and  ordering  of 
ideas. 

Teachers  in  a  position  to  make  the  comparison  felt  the  Sweet  Briar 
group  tended  to  be  more  comprehending  and  feeling,  more  open-minded 
and  sensible,  and  less  proud.  All  teachers  noted  an  absence  of  chau- 
vinism and  national  prejudice  and  the  presence  of  good-will,  modesty, 
and  generosity.  The  American  students  were  greatly  interested  in 
French  folklore  and  traditions  as  well  as  contemporary  French  life  and 
tried  hard  to  understand  the  fundamental  differences  between  American 
and  French  culture.  In  this  respect,  living  with  French  families  was 
believed  to  be  most  helpful. 
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IV 

THE  PATTERN  OF  THE  FUTURE 


In  this  instance  as  in  many  others,  the  conclusions  of 
the  social  scientist  and  the  humanist  coincide.  Dr.  Pace's  evaluation 
does  indeed  make  out  a  strong  case  for  the  educational  soundness  of  the 
Delaware-Sweet  Briar  Junior  Year  in  France  and,  by  implication,  of 
any  other  regularly  organized  junior-year-abroad  program  which  op- 
erates on  the  JYF  model,  for  example  the  new  Hamilton  College  Junior 
Year  in  France. 

In  the  interests  of  complete  objectivity,  however,  attention  must 
be  called  to  possible  ways  in  which  the  evaluation  was  predestined,  so 
to  speak,  to  yield  the  results  presented.  I  leave  to  the  statisticians  the 
question  of  the  size  of  the  sample  and  echo  Dr.  Pace  in  remarking  that 
those  who  reply  to  this  kind  of  questionnaire  tend  to  give  a  slightly 
more  favorable  impression  than  would  be  obtained  from  the  total  group. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  French  landladies  and  to  a 
certain  extent  the  French  teachers  are  selected,  or  at  least  approved, 
by  the  JYF  program.  They  are  also  self-selected  in  the  sense  that 
they  do  not  have  to  accept  American  juniors.  The  French  personnel 
interviewed  were  thus  naturally  predisposed  to  favor  the  JYF,  as  were 
the  American  alumni  who  were  interrogated.  Dr.  Pace  himself  points 
out  the  possibility  that  the  students  selected  for  the  JYF  experience 
are  those  most  receptive  to  its  benefits.  An  unadventurous,  shy,  super- 
American  who  likes  only  his  steak  and  mashed  potatoes  and  has  never 
been  away  from  home  is  not  likely  to  sign  up. 

Sweet  Briar  alumni  should  be  most  pleased  with  the  results  of 
the  evaluation.  Delaware  alumni,  on  the  other  hand,  have  more  than 
one  reason  to  ejaculate  "Mea  culpa!"  If  the  replies  to  the  question- 
naire have  any  validity,  the  latter  are  less  internationally-minded  than 
the  former.  Dr.  Pace  mentions  the  possibility  of  some  general  ten- 
dency that  relates  influence  to  recency  of  experience.  Nevertheless,  he 
continues,  the  Sweet  Briar  alumni  do  in  fact  seem  different,  of  broader 
cultural  and  personal  and  idealistic  motivation,  more  independent,  bet- 
ter informed,  more  open-minded,  less  proud. 

As  a  Delaware  alumnus  I  hasten  to  agree  that  some  of  us  were  in- 
sufferable, both  during  the  junior  year  and  after  our  return.  It  was 
not  entirely  our  fault.  We  had  been  brought  up  in  an  era  of  debunking. 
"War  had  been  debunked.  (The  influential  Merchants  of  Death  ap- 
peared the  year  my  group  sailed.)  Patriotism  as  well  as  nationalism 
were  ridiculed.  Many  Americans  in  their  isolated  pseudo-interna- 
tionalism— we  were  not  even  in  the  League  of  Nations — were  at  that 
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time,  in  reality,  as  nationalistic  as  any  European.  The  students  in  the 
post-war  groups  were  clearly  different  from  the  outset,  completely 
apart  from  the  impact  of  the  JYF.  Happily,  there  has  been  some  prog- 
ress in  the  education  of  young  Americans  in  the  direction  of  a  "one 
world"  concept. 

The  preliminary  Pace  report  could  not  possibly  answer  all  questions. 
Young  undergraduates  contemplating  a  career  in  law  or  medicine 
often  ask  if  the  JYF  is  appropriate  for  them.  Dr.  Pace  informs  me 
by  letter  that  thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  Delaware  alumni,  twenty-seven 
per  cent  of  the  Sweet  Briar  group,  and  twenty  per  cent  of  the  Control 
group  are  engaged  in  a  profession.  Surely  there  is  no  basic  incom- 
patibility between  a  pre-professional  bachelor's  program  and  the  Junior 
Year  Abroad. 

Is  the  JYF  a  club  for  the  children  of  the  rich?  The  Pace  report 
reveals  that  forty-two  per  cent  of  the  Delaware  alumni  indicate  parents' 
income  as  over  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
Sweet  Briar  group  have  parents  at  that  economic  level  or  above.  Here 
indeed  is  a  predisposition  to  impress  genteel  middle-  and  upper-class 
landladies.  A  large  number  of  the  American  juniors  abroad  are  from 
"nice"  homes.  They  are  refined,  have  the  social  graces.  What  chance 
is  there  for  the  poor  but  able  young  man  or  young  woman? 

Excluding  foreign  travel  within  Europe,  the  entire  junior  year 
in  France  today — transatlantic  travel  in  the  new  tourist  class,  modest 
room  and  board  in  Tours  and  Paris,  and  tuition — costs  little '  if  any 
more  than  the  normal  academic  year  at  a  private  college  or  university. 
Students  of  limited  means  attend  the  expensive  institutions  on  scholar- 
ships. They  often  cannot  use  those  scholarships,  however,  for  the  Junior 
Year  Abroad  because  the  donors  have  given  the  endowments  in  such  a 
way  that  the  income  must  be  paid  to  the  American  college,  and  not  to 
Sweet  Briar  College,  or  Smith,  or  Hamilton,  or  New  York  University, 
for  use  abroad. 

Students  at  the  less  expensive  colleges,  or  in  state  universities,  are 
often  prevented  from  going  abroad  by  a  similar  lack  of  scholarship 
funds.  In  fact,  of  the  806  persons  who  studied  in  France  under  the 
Sweet  Briar  plan  from  1948-49  through  1957-58,  ninety-two  are  from 
Yale,  fifty-eight  from  Mount  Holyoke,  and  fifty-two  from  Vassar,  but 
only  nine  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  two  from  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  none  from  Minnesota  or  Ohio  State ! 

The  Institute  of  International  Education  before  World  War  II  an- 
nually administered  at  least  one  thousand-dollar  scholarship  and  several 
scholarships  worth  three  hundred  dollars  destined  for  juniors  going 
abroad  in  the  organized  groups.  The  money  was  provided  chiefly  by 
generous  friends  of  the  Delaware  plan  in  Wilmington  and  Newark.  To- 
day the  Institute  administers  no  such  funds. 
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The  scholarship  picture,  however,  is  by  no  means  bleak.  Although 
during  the  first  year  of  the  Sweet  Briar  sponsorship  there  were  no 
available  sources  for  scholarships,  since  1949-50  several  scholarships 
have  been  available.  These  scholarships  have  varied  from  a  total  of 
$1,675  in  1949-50  to  a  record  high  of  $20,770  in  1957-58,  with  the  result 
that  at  the  present  time  from  a  fifth  to  a  quarter  of  the  students  ac- 
cepted into  the  group  are  receiving  scholarship  aid  in  some  form.  Some 
of  the  money  is  provided  by  Sweet  Briar 's  Junior  Year  in  France  pro- 
gram itself.  Additional  money  comes  from  the  students'  home  colleges. 
It  is  definitely  known  that  the  following  colleges  have  allowed  scholar- 
ship grants  or  loan  funds  under  their  jurisdiction  to  be  used  by  their 
students  going  to  France  with  the  Sweet  Briar  group :  Barnard,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Cornell,  Dartmouth,  Davidson,  Douglass,  Haverford,  Mount  Holy- 
oke,  Princeton,  Russell  Sage,  Sweet  Briar,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Wells, 
Wesleyan,  Western,  Wheaton,  and  Yale.  Other  colleges  may  have  done 
so,  but  there  is  no  available  information. 


Certain  points  raised  by  the  Pace  report  require  additional  com- 
ment. The  first  concerns  foreign  study  on  one's  own  as  a  junior,  pro- 
vided no  administrative  objections  are  raised  on  either  side  of  the 
ocean,  versus  participating  in  a  group.  Foreign  study,  or  even  travel, 
alone  can  be  a  great  illusion.  One  does  become  lonely.  One  craves 
companionship.  However  hospitable  one's  foreign  hosts  may  be,  there 
are  moments  of  intense  yearning,  if  not  for  home,  at  least  for  someone 
from  home.  Moreover,  constantly  speaking  a  foreign  language,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  months  of  practice,  can  be  most  fatiguing.  Group 
pledges  notwithstanding,  a  little  conversation  in  the  mother  tongue 
can  often  be  salutary.  Such  conversation  with  fellow-members  of  a 
highly  selected  group  is  often  of  considerably  more  value  than  chance 
conversation  with  fellow-Americans  accidentally  encountered.  Fur- 
thermore, the  annual  groups  are  in  themselves  excellent  cross-sections 
of  American  undergraduates  as  a  whole  and,  as  such,  possibly  less  ex- 
elusive  groups  than  those  the  students  meet  with  on  their  home  cam- 
puses. In  other  words,  the  group  concept  in  foreign  study  should  not 
be  dismissed  lightly  by  the  sophisticated  sophomore.  It  has  proven  itself 
so  sound  that  it  has  even  been  adopted  by  some  foreign  study  programs 
at  the  graduate  level. 

Another  point  raised  by  Dr.  Pace  involves  the  most  appropriate 
time  for  a  year  of  study  abroad.  Personal  preference  and  other  personal 
circumstances  are  here  probably  controlling.  The  Junior  Year  Abroad 
does  not,  of  course,  and  should  not,  preclude  a  graduate  year  abroad. 
Indeed,  in  my  ideal  world  the  student  would  spend  the  junior  year  in 
one  foreign  country  and  a  graduate  year  of  study  in  another,  thus 
avoiding  an  emotional  involvement  with  any  one  nation.     If  he  insists 
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on  returning  to  the  country  where  he  spent  his  junior  year,  what  better 
preparation  for  serious  graduate  study  than  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
country's  language  and  the  prior  elimination  of  sight-seeing  and  the 
usual  first-visit  frivolity? 

It  was  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Pace  report  to  discuss  in  detail 
what  are  in  my  opinion  the  two  most  significant  aspects  of  the  Junior 
Year  Abroad,  the  language-learning  and  the  adventure. 

French  majors  and  non-French  majors  alike  normally  leam  their 
foreign  language  well  during  the  junior  year.  This  achievement  alone 
makes  the  project  worthwhile.  In  traditional  academic  terms,  it  is 
worth  two  "full  courses"  or  fifteen  "hours"  of  study  in  the  home 
college.  The  language  learning  is  thus  the  equivalent  of  one  semester. 
Certainly  all  the  other  experiences  and  knowledge  are  worth  at  least 
another. 

The  impact  of  study  abroad  on  our  language  teaching  is  inevitably 
going  to  increase.  In  the  absence  of  other  figures  the  following  are 
relevant :  of  the  sixty-two  comparable  young  American  men  and  women 
who  had,  as  of  early  March,  1958,  applied  to  Harvard-Radcliffe  for  ad- 
mission to  work  toward  a  graduate  degree  in  Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures  beginning  in  September,  1958,  many  of  them  graduating 
seniors,  twenty  had  already  studied  abroad  in  the  country  of  their 
principal  Romance  language  for  at  least  a  full  academic  year.  Of 
these  twenty,  eight  had  been  in  junior-year-abroad  programs,  and  eight 
had  received  Fulbrights.  Particularly  gratifying  is  the  fact  that,  of 
the  twenty,  four  have  applied  to  enter  the  program  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  the  degree  designed  for  public  secondary 
school  teachers.  Of  the  four,  two  are  ex-wandering  juniors.  If  this 
pattern  develops,  we  shall  soon  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  frontal 
assault  on  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  the  high  schools. 

Whatever  its  cultural  or  educational-vocational  values,  the  Junior 
Year  Abroad  is  an  exciting  adventure  that  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
undergraduate  college  program.  Unlike  a  graduate  student  abroad — 
except  for  a  happy  few  who  are  awarded  post-baccalaureate  traveling 
fellowships  free  of  academic  prescriptions — the  junior  is  at  liberty  to 
imbibe  the  joy  of  being  in  another  country.  He  has  his  minimum  of 
chores,  it  is  true,  and  they  are  arduous,  but  they  do  not  seriously  im- 
pede him,  as  do  the  graduate  student's  preoccupations.  Moreover,  he 
is  often  better  prepared  for  the  studies  of  the  foreign  academic  year 
because  of  the  gruelling  work  of  the  preliminary  period.  In  order  to 
assure  this  idyllic  year,  the  junior's  home  college  should  not  interfere 
and  increase  his  burden  and  his  anxiety.  It  should  grant  its  credit 
on  faith. 

The  Sweet  Briar  program  cannot  be  appreciably  enlarged.  Nor 
should  Paris,  in  my  opinion,  be  asked  to  absorb  many  more  American 
juniors.     Rather,  the  Delaware-Sweet  Briar  pattern  could  and  should 
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be  extended,  on  the  same  high  academic  level,  to  other  countries,  other 
continents,  other  language  areas,  or,  to  quote  from  the  famous  oration 
of  Vasco  Fernandes  de  Lucena,  to  "new  provinces,  new  kingdoms,  new 
islands,  and,  as  it  were,  new  and  unknown  worlds." 

It  is  trite  to  aver  that  the  world  is  evolving  at  a  startling  rate.  In 
1955  there  was  an  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  and  a  Spanish  Morocco. 
In  January  of  1956  an  independent  Sudan  came  into  being,  and  two 
months  later  Spanish  Morocco  was  no  more,  nor  was  the  international 
Tangier.  Americans  can  no  longer  restrict  their  international  vision, 
their  cultural  interests,  and  their  linguistic  travail  to  Western  Eu- 
rope. However  fantastic  they  may  seem  to  the  culture-bound,  pro- 
grams in  lands  of  Arabic  are  essential,  as  are  Hindi  and  Urdu  programs, 
and  programs  in  Brazil  and  Ghana  and  Japan.  These  programs  should 
have  strong  language  prerequisites,  if  at  all  possible.  Our  educational 
institutions  should  be  planning  now  in  anticipation  of  them.  Cer- 
tainly as  a  minimum  every  important  high  school  in  the  land  should 
be  offering  some  aspect  of  Arabic. 

The  experience  of  the  Junior  Year  Abroad  is  an  abrupt  break  with 
a  traditional  pattern  of  education.  As  is  evidenced  by  the  Pace  report, 
it  provides  many  American  students  a  genuine  emotional  shock.  Amer- 
icans therefore  have  every  right  to  expect  that,  in  a  world  in  which  all 
nations  face  the  same  problems,  other  countries  will  be  courageous 
enough  to  permit  their  youth  to  reciprocate  in  the  interest  of  a  more 
balanced  world  understanding. 

In  a  Latin  American  country  several  years  ago  I  endeavored  to 
seek  out  a  basis  for  having  young  students,  roughly  comparable  to  our 
juniors,  study  liberal  arts  for  a  year  in  the  United  States  while  living 
with  private  families.  A  very  large  proportion  of  my  time  and  efforts 
as  a  university  administrator  had  been  expended  in  facilitating  the 
acquisition  of  American  technology  on  the  part  of  foreign  students. 
I  strongly  urged  that  a  different  approach  to  international  education 
be  tried.  The  first  resistance  came  from  the  Latin  Americans.  They 
informed  me  they  wished  their  students  to  complete  their  "national" 
education  first. 

Additional  resistance  came  from  compatriots  in  the  United  States. 
They  called  attention  to  a  problem  which  stems  from  the  very  nature 
of  American  higher  education.  Because,  for  many  sound  reasons,  we 
have  no  national  university,  we  have  no  single  Mecca  for  foreign  stu- 
dents. Inevitably,  a  Junior  Year  Abroad  in  reverse  will  have  to  be  a 
municipal  phenomenon  and  not  a  university  one.  I  can  envisage  a  sixth- 
jesLT-of-the-lycee  in  New  York,  a  sexto  ano  colegial  in  Boston,  a  year  in 
Washington  prior  to  the  end  of  the  Gymnasium. 

It  is  not  enough  that  North  Americans  should  be  shaken  out  of 
their  national  complacency.     There  must  be  international  cooperation 


in  laying  tlie  foundation  for  recognition  of  the  fact  of  the  internation- 
alism that  is  already  here.  The  real  value  of  the  Delaware-Sweet  Briar 
JYF,  its  true  claim  to  a  niche  in  the  annals  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion, lies  in  its  provision  of  a  model.  The  1949-50  Sweet  Briar  group 
recognized  this  fact  in  the  first  number  of  their  student  newspaper: 

By  far  the  best  method  of  engendering  understanding  and  a 
recognition  of  common  identity  between  a  man  and  other  men  bearing 
different  labels — nationality,  color,  religion,  culture,  etc. — is  for  men  to 
live  among  and  with  other  men  bearing  labels  different  from  their  own. 
Consequently  this  periodical  is  dedicated  to  the  general  purpose  of 
encouraging  all  student  exchange  programs  between  all  nations,  and  to 
the  particular  purpose  of  stimulating  the  curiosity  of  the  young  people 
in  the  United  States  and  in  France  about  each  other  and  each  other's 
countries  so  as  to  encourage  the  exchange  of  students  between  these 
two  countries. 

The  young  people  of  today  will  both  shape  and  be  responsible  for 
the  events  of  tomorrow.  Their  minds  must  be  flexible  and  free  from 
thinking  in  terms  of  labels.  They  must  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  artificial  and  superficial,  and  what  is  basic.  They  must  be  aware 
of  the  common  identity  between  all  men  which  underlies  aU  superficial 
differences,  if  ever  men  are  to  live  together  in  peace  in  our  time. 

The  motto  of  the  paper,  taken  from  the  constitution  of  unesco,  is: 
"Que  les  guerres  prennent  naissance  dans  I'esprit  des  hommes,  c'est 
dans  I'esprit  des  hommes  que  doivent  etre  elevees  les  defenses  de  la 
paix. "  * 


*The  quotations  are  taken  from  Joseph  E.  Barker,  " 
in  France,"  The  French  Review,  XXYI   (1953),  44 


Five  Years  of  the  Junior  Year 
446-450. 
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APPENDIX 

THE  DELAWARE-SWEET  BRIAR  GROUPS  1923-1958 

University  of  Delaware  Foreign  Study  Plan 

1923-24  Professor-in-charge:  Raymond  W.  Kirkbride,  University  of 
Delaware.    8  students  from  2  institutions. 

1924-25  Professor-in-charge:  Mr.  Kirkbride,  5  students  from  3  insti- 
tutions. 

1925-26  Professor-in-charge :  Mr.  Kirkbride.  14  students  from  6  insti- 
tutions. 

1926-27  Professor-in-charge :  Mr.  Kirkbride.  Assistant:  Caroline  Fitz- 
WATER.     45  students  from  22  institutions. 

1927-28  Professor-in-charge :  Mr.  Kirkbride,  succeeded  during  the  year 
by  George  E.  Brinton,  University  of  Delaware.  Assistant: 
Dorothy  W.  Dennis,  Wellesley  College.  44  students  from  27 
institutions. 

1928-29  Professor-in-charge:  Mr.  Brinton.  Assistant:  Louise  B.  Dill- 
ingham, Wellesley  College.    67  students  from  30  institutions. 

1929-30  Professor-in-charge:  Mr.  Brinton.  Assistant:  Miss  Dilling- 
ham.  67  students  from  41  institutions. 

1930-31  Professor-in-charge:  Mr.  Brinton.  Assistant:  Miss  Dilling- 
ham.   59  students  from  31  institutions. 

1931-32  Professor-in-charge:  Mr.  Brinton.  Assistants:  Helen  E. 
Patch,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  E.  Dorothy  Littlepield, 
Wheaton  College.   92  students  from  35  institutions. 

1932-33  Professor-in-charge:  Mr.  Brinton.  Assistant:  Miss  Littlefdsld. 
64  students  from  31  institutions. 

1933-34  Professor-in-charge :  Mr.  Brinton.  Assistant:  Miss  Littlepield. 
42  students  from  28  institutions. 

1934-35  Professor-in-charge:  Joseph  E.  Barker,  Sweet  Briar  College. 
Assistant:  Mrs.  Barker.  6  men  and  28  women  from  17  insti- 
tutions. * 

1935-36  Professor-in-charge:  George  D.  Hocking.  Assistant:  Mrs. 
Stella  Johnson  Stevenson.   41  students  from  22  institutions. 

1936-37  Professor-in-charge:  Mr.  Hocking.  Assistant:  Catherine 
P.  Robinson.    35  students  from  22  institutions. 

1937-38  Professor-in-charge:  Mr.  Hocking.  Assistant:  Helen  A. 
Reese.    57  students  from  30  institutions. 


*The  size  of  this  group  may  be  partially  explained  by  the  cost  of  the  franc.  One 
dollar  purchased  sixteen  and  a  half.  A  pair  of  lady's  gloves  Aux  Freres  Guibert 
cost  39  fr.,  IpMgenie  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Odeon  4.75  fr.  in  the  second  gallery, 
hot  chocolate  for  two  "au  Pam-Pam"  3  fr.,  and  Tristan  und  Isolde  with  Frida 
Leider  and  Lauritz  Melchior,  Furtwaengler  conducting,  30  fr.  in  the  fourth 
amphitheater. 
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1938-39  Professor-in-ckarge:   Mr.  Hocking.   Assistant:   Miss  Repise.   52 

students  from  20  institutions. 
1939-40  Professor-in-charge:    David  M.  DouoiiERTy,  Clark  University. 

Assistant:  Lena  Lois  Mandell,  Wheaton  College.  42  students 

from  27  institutions.   This  group  sailed  from  New  York  August 

19,    1939,    returned    on    September    30,    and    re-entered    their 

respective  institutions. 
1946-47   (Geneva)    Professor-in-charge:     Mr.   Dougherty.     Assistant: 

Mrs.  John  R.  (Barbara  H.)  Kleinschmidt,  Pembroke  College. 

41  students  from  21  institutions. 
1947-48   (Geneva)    Professor-in-charge:    Harold  L.   Clapp.    Assistant: 

Mrs.  Kleinschmidt.    39  students  from  26  institutions. 


Sweet  Brlvr  Junior  Year  in  France 

1948-49  Professor-in-charge :  Theodore  Andersson,  Yale  University. 
Assistant:  Marion  Monaco,  Connecticut  College.  33  men  and 
34  women  from  32  institutions. 

1949-50  Professor-in-charge :  Blanchard  L.  Rideout,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. Assistant:  Mary  Lane  Charles,  Western  College.  20 
men  and  53  women  from  33  institutions. 

1950-51  Professor-in-charge :  "William  C.  Holbrook,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. Assistant:  Miss  Charles.  19  men  and  60  women  from 
31  institutions. 

1951-52  Professor-in-charge:  Charles  A.  Ciioquette,  Colgate  Ym- 
\eYs,itj.  Assistant:  M.  Annette  Dobbin,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege for  Teachers  at  Albany.  23  men  and  57  women  from  34 
institutions. 

1952-53  Professor-in-charge :  Robert  John  Matthew,  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  Assistant:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  ]\Iaxfield  ^Tiller, 
Wheaton  College.    16  men  and  70  women  from  35  institutions. 

1953-54  Professor-in-charge:  Artine  Artinian,  Bard  College.  Assistant: 
Mrs.  Miller.    19  men  and  62  women  from  30  institutions. 

1954-55  Professor-in-charge :  Mr.  Artinian.  Assistant:  Marianxa 
Jenkins,  Duke  University.  22  men  and  61  women  from  38  in- 
stitutions. 

1955-56  Professor-in-charge :  Georges  C.  May,  Yale  University.  As- 
sistant:  Catherine  Fehrer,  Suffolk  University.  27  men  and 
59  women  from  41  institutions. 

1956-57  Professor-in-charge:  Blanchard  L.  Rideout,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Assistant:  Josephine  L.  Ott,  Yale  University.  26 
men  and  61  women  from  42  institutions. 

1957-58  Professor-in-charge :  Armand  Begue,  Brooklyn  College.  As- 
sistant: Lucienne  Idoine,  Vassar  College.  29  men  and  55 
women  from  44  institutions. 
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